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is an accident that the ratios of shell to ash in these mounds are similar. 
Turning to the whole series we find this ratio varies as follows: — 

Sausalito 13 to i 

San Mateo Point 10 to i 

Ellis Landing, Greenbrae and San Mateo 5 to i 

Emeryville and San Francisco 4 to i 

Castro 3 to I 

San Rafael, Carquinez and West Berkeley 2 to i 

It is obvious that the discrepancies in the ages estimated by the shell 
and ash methods using these other ratios and assuming the same units 
of consumption would invalidate the method. Again, with similar 
ratios of shell to ash, mounds of the same volume must of necessity yield 
the same estimate of age, but vary the volume and the ages are in no 
way corroboratory. A general statement that where the lower ratios 
apply "it does not mean merely that the inhabitants burned more than 
the usual amount of wood; but it undoubtedly means that the mound 
was built up more slowly than others with a less amount of ash" does 
not establish the fact, but if true would invalidate the method used above. 
In this area where cultural evidence indicates a long and continuous 
occupation with but little variation in the individual traits, chronological 
evidence is at a premium and Mr. Gifford's contribution cannot be 
underestimated. The treatment of each mound separately by these 
methods is a desideratum. 

Leslie Spier 

ASIA AND OCEANICA 

The Oraons of Chota Nagpur: Their History, Economic Life and Social 
Organization. Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A.; with an Introduction 
by A. C. Haddon, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., M.R.I.A. Ranchi, 1915. 
Pp. XIX, 491. Illustrations and a map. 

The Oraon, who are described in this volume, are one of the more 
northerly of the Dravidian-speaking peoples of India, now occupying a 
considerable portion of the Chota Nagpur plateau. They have as 
neighbors the Santal (a Munda tribe) and several other groups of ab- 
original peoples of much interest. Closely allied to the Maler (Male, 
Malto) of the Rajmahal Hills, they formerly lived far to the southward, 
Grierson placing them definitely in the Carnatic. From this southern 
home, their migrations were long and apparently somewhat complex, 
ultimately leading them to their present habitat, whence they drove out 
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the earlier Munda-speaking occupants. They have probably mixed to 
some extent with these, and with Hindus during their long peregrinations. 

The general culture of the Oraon is distinctly above that of the lower 
aboriginal triber. They are agriculturalists, depending largely on rice 
and millet, and employing terrace cultivation to some extent, although 
without any artificial irrigation. In common with many aboriginal 
peoples of southeastern Asia, they are very fond of rice beer, which is 
made and consumed in large quantities on festival and ceremonial 
occasions. Animal foods in general are little eaten, and the totemic 
animals of each clan are taboo to its members. The Oraon dwellings 
are rectangular wattle and daub structures, with thatched roofs. The 
villages are mere orderless groups of dwellings, but a dance ground, a 
men's house and a girl's house are invariably present. The bow (the 
arrows not infrequently unfeathered), the spear and slightly curved 
throwing clubs are their chief weapons. Metal working and pottery 
making are little practised, but cotton cloths of moderate fineness are 
rather extensively manufactured. 

The Oraon are divided into sixty or more exogamic totem clans, 
named after animals and plants. No descent from these is claimed, but 
they are supposed to have aided or protected the clan-ancestor in some 
way. Descent is apparently in the male line. No phratry grouping of 
the clans has been observed. Quite strict taboos are in force among 
the members of a clan in regard to the totem, and not only will an Oraon 
himself abstain from killing, eating or using his totem, but he will 
attempt to prevent others doing so in his presence. In the case of totems 
such as rice, salt, etc., whose use is indispensable, only some special 
form or manner of eating it is forbidden. There are also interesting 
cases of the transference of totem taboos to other objects which happen 
to have in fact or in name, a resemblance to the totem proper. Thus 
the Tiger clan must abstain not only from the tiger, but from the squirrel, 
whose stripes suggest the tiger; the Monkey clan extend their taboo to 
a tree which bears the same name as the monkey, and therefore may 
neither cut or burn it, nor sit under its shade. No distinctive badges or 
personal marks symbolic of the totems are in use, although there is a 
possibility that the wooden figures carried in certain clan festivals, may 
represent the totems of the village founders. 

Every village has, adjoining the dance ground, a men's house, to 
which all boys go at the age of eleven or twelve. There are three grades 
of membership, through which all must pass, remaining three years in 
each of the lower grades, and in the upper until they are married. Cere- 
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monies for the admission of boys into the lowest rank are held every 
three years, and involve rituals designed to make the individual a good 
hunter, and to ensure fertility. An institution on similar lines is in 
existence for the girls, but its exact location is supposed to be kept secret. 
One of the duties of the girls is to make mats for the boys in the men's 
house. For the girls, a fecundity ceremony is held, involving the use of 
germinating grain, the sprouting plants being later presented to the boys. 
The girls visit the boys secretly and nearly complete premarital freedom 
of intercourse is allowed. Each village has its head-man or chief 
whose authority is very considerable, and who sometimes is one with 
the village priest. The villages are grouped in "parhas" or larger com- 
munities of from seven to twenty or more villages, and for these larger 
units, there is a fairly efficient form of central organization. 

According to tradition, when the Oraon settled in their present 
habitat, the land was cleared and occupied by groups of brothers or 
cousins, to which family group the land thus belonged. Ceremonies 
were held by these groups to propitiate the disturbed spirits, and each 
sept today thus holds its land and has its own group of spirits, to which, 
at annual gatherings of the members, offerings are made. Part of the 
forest-land was set aside for the general spirits, the ritual for whom is in 
the hands of the village priest. The Oraon have a well-developed cere- 
monial life, some of the rites relating to agriculture, others to the tribal 
hunts, etc. It is interesting to note in connection with these latter, 
that while the men are away on the hunts, the women dress and act as 
men. Marriages are prohibited in the spring prior to the Sarhul festival, 
in which the marriage of the Sun and Mother-Earth is symbolized by 
that of the village priest and his wife. The dead are either cremated or, 
in case the death occurs during the summer months, buried until after 
the harvest festival, when the "great marriage of the dead," is held. 
The bones are then exhumed and burned, the ashes being deposited 
usually in a stream of running water. The spirits of the dead are sup- 
posed to go to an underworld, where they are dependent upon the offer- 
ings of food made by their descendants, over whom they are supposed 
to watch. The origin tradition in its account of Dharmes and the 
twelve Asurs, in which the latter are induced to cremate themselves 
alive in the hope of securing great riches, has many interesting analogues 
in southeastern Asia and Indonesia, and seems to rest upon a very early 
and widespread foundation. 

The volume, of whose store of detailed information the foregoing 
brief sketch can give but an imperfect idea, is to be followed probably 
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by another, in which especially the religious life, language, and folklore 
of the people is to be treated. Probably in this second volume a some- 
what clearer idea will be given of the sequence of ceremonials and their 
relations, a matter rather hard to gather from the accounts given in the 
present study. It would greatly add to the usefulness of the book, if the 
index were fuller and more carefully prepared. One looks in vain in the 
index to this volume for a score of important headings, the larger part 
of the references given being to relatively unimportant details. 

Mr. Roy, who by the way has written a previous volume on the 
Mundas of this same region, has by his painstaking gathering of material 
and its publication in such generally admirable form, done a most signal 
service for Indian ethnology, and has amplified and added to the informa- 
tion given in regard to the Oraon in recent years by Dehon, Grignard 
and Hahn. Had we as excellent studies of ten or fifteen other Indian 
tribes, we should feel that we were on the way toward unravelling some 
of the troublesome problems of the marvelously interesting Indian area. 
May the author be encouraged to continue his valuable work, and may 
his example stimulate others of India's sons to do for other tribes, what 
Mr. Roy has done and plans to do for the Oraon. 

R. B. Dixon 

The Turano-Ganowa'nian System and the Nations of North-East Asia. 

(To commemorate the fortieth anniversary of Morgan's "Systems of 

Consanguinity and Affinity.") Leo Sternberg. (International 

Congress of Americanists; Proceedings of the XVIII Session, London, 

1912. Pp. 319-333-) 

While Morgan was so deeply impressed with the resemblance of 
South Indian and North American kinship terminologies as to infer 
the common origin of the Asiatic and American races, he lacked evidence 
for the occurrence of a similar system in the immense intervening area. 
This deficiency Dr. Sternberg now attempts to supply. 

The system of the Gilyak of the Amoor region is the most typical 
representative of the Turanian type, indeed it is more classificatory 
than most classificatory systems since the terms for husband and wife 
are not individual but class terms. This terminological feature, accord- 
ing to the author, is simply a reflection of the actual marriage regulations, 
by which a whole group of men have marital rights over a group of women. 
Cross-cousin marriage occurs with its terminological consequences, and 
sociological differences between the Western and the Eastern Gilyak 
find expression in nomenclature. The punalua family occurs as a sub- 
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